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To  The  Massachusetts  Plastics 


Industry : 


The  plastics   industry   in  our  State  faces  difficult  times.  No 
other  industry  has  been  harder  hit  by  the  energy  crisis.     No  other 
industry  is  more   important  to  the  continued  growth  of  our  State's  • 
economy.     If  it  falters,   other   industries  will  follow. 

Today   I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  send  to  you  this  Report  from 
my  Special  Action  Task  Force  on  the  Petro-Chem Lea  1  and  Plastics 
Industry.     This  Report  contains  good  news  and  bad.     It  documents 
that  we  have  made  progress  with  the  Federal  government  on  lifting 
Phase   IV  Price  Controls,   on  a  priority  allocation  under  the 
Mandatory  Allocation  Program.     But.   it  also  says  that  the  shortage 
may  be  with  us  until  1976. 

l  am  very  grateful  to  the  Task  Force  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  &  Development  for  assisting  me  in  preparing  this 
document.      It   is  a  well  researched  compilation  of  the  most 
authoritative  information  available.     While   Lt  does  not  and  cannot 
predict  a  quick  end  to  the  shortage,    J.  hope   it  will  enable  you  to 
plan  for  your  company  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

This  Report   is  not  the  conclusion  of  the  efforts  by  state 
government  to  assist  the  plastics    industry.     The  Department  of 
Commerce  &  Development  has  conducted  a  survey  of  the  industry. 
I  have  presented  the  plight  of  the   industry  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,   which  subsequently   lifted  Phase   IV  Controls.      1  have 
met  with  ten  of  the  biggesi    plastics  suppliers  to  explain  the 
unique  problem*'  we   face   in  Massachusetts.     This  Report   is  another 
step.     More  action    is  needed  and   it  will  follow. 

This  Report  outlines  many  recommendations  to  you,   to  us  in 
state  qovernment  and  to  the   federal  government.     I  ask  you  to  assist 
me   in  developing  a  state  government,  policy  on  this  problem  by 
reviewing  these   recommendations  and  writing  to  me  with  your  suggestions 
and  modifications. 


&i  ncere ly , 
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REPORT  TO  THE  PLASTICS   INDUSTRY  Of  MASSACHUSETTS 

PROM 

GOVERNOR'S  SPECIAL  ACTION  TASK  FORCE  ON  PET RO-CHEM IC AL-— PL AST ICS  INDUSTRY 


The  State  of  Massachusetts,  being  acutely  aware  of  the  materials 
supply  problem  directly  affecting  the  Plastics  Industry,  has  under- 
taken through  its  Governor's  Special   Action  Task  Force  and  the  Depart- 
mont  of  Commerce  and  ijeveloj '»«<  .m  ,       state-wide  project  of  properly 
identifying  these  shortages  and  their  total  impact  on  tho  economy,  i 
hopes  ofc  maintaining  and  improving  the  *»M|  \  •  •  y  bf  plastics  materials 
the  life  blood  of  over  700  manufacturers. 

The  members  of  the  Governor's  Special  Action  Task  Force  on  Pet co- 
Chemical  —  Plastic?.  Industry  were  chosen  using  as  criteria  geograph.b 
location,  reference/interest  organizations,  and   industry  vide  repre- 
sent ft  ion  and  expertise.     The  members  are  Messrs .  George  KrouiJ Lotto , 
Robert  A.  Chadbourne,  A3. do  Cruinola,  Clarence  Daniels,   F .   Reed  Estabrook, 
Jr.,  William  Gibbs,  George  E.   Pickering  and  Everett  L.  Stewart.  (I) 

To  date  one  informational  meeting  and  filvo  workung  sessions  have 
been  held  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development,   including  one 
with,  the  Governor,   i n  his  office.     The  Task  Force's  primary  concern 
lias  been  to  identify  the  multiple  problems  causing  the  plastics  industry 
of  Massachusetts. 

In  January,   1074,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Governor's  Tas) 
Force  '-/an  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  Position  Paper,  {?) 
derived  front  the  expertise  ot    the  Task  Force  members  and  reinforced 
( I J  A  d  tits  nclum  1 
(2)  Addendum  2 


by  the  Deportment  of  Commerce  and  Development's  Plastics  Industry 
Survey.  (3) 

In  essence,   five  problem  areas  were  specifically  highlighted, 
i.n  Allocation,  Phase  IV  Pri.cc  Control,   Exports,  U ncmp loymo n t 
Compensation  and  Financial  Ass.i  stance.     It'?;  gratifying  to  note  that 
at  present  three  of  five  1  is fed  problem  areas  have  been  positively 
acted  upon  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Task  Force  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government  assume 

the  cost  of  unemployment  compensation  directly  attributable  to  the 

energy  crisis.     In  January  Governor  Sargent  drafted  and  took  to 

Washington  legislation  which  would  require  this.     The  entire 

Massachusetts  Congressional  Delegation  supported  this,   and  Senator 

Kennedy  and  Congressman  Canto  have  agreed  to  introduce  it* 

I 

Phase  IV  Price  Controls  on  plastics  were  partially  Lifted 
January  10  after  the  Tasl;  Force,   Governor  Sargent,   and   the  Massachusett 
Congressional   Delegation  alerted  the  COLC  about  the  serious  impact 
ivrico  controls  were  havinq  on  the  Massachusetts  plastics  industry, 
recently  all  price  and.  wage  controls  were  completely  lifted   from  a  1  ! 
processors,  except  those  doing  $100,000,000  plus  of  business  per  vonr, 

Allocations  in  go?ieral   are  counterproductive  to  the  essence  of 
the  problem  of  how  to  increase  the  supply  of  plastics  materials 
which  get  shipped  into  a  processor's  plant.     A  close  watch   is  being 
kept  by  the  Task  Fore:  and  responsible  State  oi  ficials,  on  the 
existing  upstream  allocation  programs  which  have  been  enacted. 
Depending  upon  results  of  the  Latter,   the  Task  Force  will  m eke 
(i ppropr ia  to  recommendations  through  Governor  Sargent  and  the  Massa*" 
,:i-M~~rr.,  ;  t.ucu ensi onal   Delegation  to  FKO/C(vLfi  and  the  petrochemical 
s  ncs:  ferv.  urging  them  to  extend  allocations  downstream. 
(  J)   Addendum  .'! 


*  11 


Tn  ardor"  to  evaluate  the  total  economic*  impact  and  duration  of 
these  shortages  on  tho  State's  economy;  c.q.  700  manufacturing  firms 
supporting  directly  43,000  jobs  with  430  ,000  jobs  depending  on  their 
output   (domino  effect.),   it  became  obvious  during  tho  deliberations  on 


tho  shortages  that  direct  information  from  the  plastics  materials 
suppliers  was  essential. 

At  tho  invitation  of  the  Governor,   ten  plastics  material  supplier 
BORDEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

BO RG- WARNER  CORPORATION 
K.    1.    DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS 
EXXON  CHEMICAL  CO. 

FOSTEi'v  GRANT  CO.  ,    INC.  >  i 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

i 

MONSANTO  CO. 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  CO. 

RE ICR HOLD  CHEMICALS ,  INC. 
UNION  CARBIDE  CORPORATION 
v/oro  asked  to  participate  in  .in  oriental ion/workinq  session,  conducted 
jointly  by  Commissioner  Frederick  A.  Centanni  of  the  Department  of 
Couunerce  and  Development  and  Mr.  V .   Reed  Kstabrook,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Governor's  Task  Force. 

Based  on  a  consensus  arrived  at  during  this  meeting  with  the 
Material  Suppliers ,   the  Task  Force  came  to  the  following  conclusions: 


( 4 )    Addendum  4 


2A  - 


The*  material   shortage  35  real,    is  finite  ,  ruv]  is  not 
confined  to  H"t33achusotts ,  New  Knglond,  or  even  the  United 
litatos.     "'lie   fact  tliat  the  r.'K  t  Lagoa  arf  world— wide  has 
Intensified  the  ran r feet  pressures . 

Most  molding  materials  are  affected,  although  some  of  the 
"cngineor.i  ng "  materials   (thermoplastic  as  well   ar;  thermo- 
setting)  are  and  have  been  available   in  quantity. 
The  substantial  shortage  of  plastics  materia  Is  appeared 
rather  suddenly,   although  predictions  of  the  inability  of 
supply  to  meet  demand  was  foreseen  n t  least  one  year  earlier. 
Tiie  shock  produced  by  the  shortage,   however,  was  widespread 
and  dramatic.     The  analysis  oi    the  general  conditions  leading 
to  the  short a  jo  is  complicated  and  covers  basical  ly  the 
entire  system,  starting  with  crude  oil  and  ending  with 

plastic  materials.     Such  a  system  is    illustrated  below: 

Oil  Petrochemical     Petrochemical  Petrochemical 

Crude  0JJ^%  Refinery   v  Manufacturing 

Feedstocks  Plant  Teg .~  b o n 7. e n el 

(eg*  naphtha) 

Che-*  teal  Plastic  Plastic 

Ma--.;:!  act  urine  x  Plasties 

P'  -  sit  Precursors'     Manufacturing  Materials 

(eg.   styrenc     Plant  (eg.  Polystyrene) 

monomei  j 

during  the  late  19G0 's  and  early  1.970' s  most  of  the  petro- 
chemical   feedstocks  and  petrochemicals  were  in  surplus;  hence, 
prices  v/ere  low  and  J  .it  tic  incentive  existed  for  the  refinery 
operators  to  invest  in  new  and  additional  plants.  similarly, 
the  chemicals  required   for  the  manufacture  of  plasties  .-»r,e 
the  plastics  materials  themselves  wore  available  in  .sure]  as 
and  at  low  prices,     As  a  result,  essentially  no  plant 
expansions  in  refinery  or  petrochemical  manufacturing  were 
implemented  during  this  pet  Led. 


The  period  from  late  1971  through  1^71  produced  on  unparul 


i  i 


rate  of  qrowtli  for  use  of  plastics  worldwide,  substantially 


over  the  historical  average  rate  of  growth.     This  had  the:: 


affect  of  essentially  balancing  supply  and  demand  in  mid-1977, 
and  led  tt/  minor  increases  in  !>!.mt   capacity  in  increase  output 


to  meet  the  demand.     The  rate  of  increafie  in  demand  proceeded 


unabated  through  the  remainder  of  1972  and  into  1973.  belays 
in  shipment  and  other  indicates  of  shortages  began  to  appear 
regularly  by  mid-1973.     Accompanying  this  increased  demand  for 
plastic  materials,   the  nation  also  experienced  increased  demand 
for  petroleum  products  generally,   particularly  gasoline  and 
hea ting  oil . 

At  about  this  point,   in  to  mat  ion  complications  began  to 
decrease  the  amount:  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products  imported 
by  the  United  States;  which  accounts   for  about   10?.  of  our 
total  crude  oil   needs,   but  over  20?,  of  the  total  crude  oii 
and  refining  products  consumed  in  the  United  States.  This 
produced  a  pronounced  and  sharp  effect  on  the  availability 
of  petroleum  derived  feedstocks  for  plastics*     This  was 
further   complicated  by  the  world-wide  petroleum  shortage, 
which  reached  oris  is  proper t  Lons   in  Europe  and    fa  pan ,  both, 
primarily  dependent  upon  the  mid-Eantern  crude  supply.  This, 
in  turn,   caused  severe  compot ition  for  the  available  crude , 
which,   superimposed  upon  increased  prices  for  crude  by  mid-- 
Eastern  producers,   rapidly  increased  the  price  of  imported 
crude  to  hitherto  unknown  levels.     This   led  to  excentional Ly 
high  prices  for  refined  petroleum  product;;,  including 
particul arly  petrochemical    1  cod stacks . 


-  A 


i 


Thn  effect  has  shown  ^.-/.f'lr  as  a  substantial  factor,  limiting 
importation  oC  expensive  crude  and  refined  products  into  the 
United  States,  particularly  because  of  the  wage  and  pricn 
regulation  existent  in  this  country.     Those  regulations 
limited  the  .iDility  of  the  United  .States  manufacturers  to 
recover  their  increased  materials  costs.     In  addition,  the 
much  higher  prices  available  in  Europe  and  Asia  for  petroleum 
products,   including  petrochemicals  and  plastic  materials 
themselves,  has  ctiven  the  United  States  producer  of  tlie.se 
products  an  especially  attractive  export  market.  Products 
sold   in  these  markets  do  not   fall   under  our   Phase   IV  wage 
and  price  controls  which  affect  domestic  sales.     We  note  the 
resulting  profits  arc  taxed   Less.  | 

In  summary,  shortage  of  plastics  materials  now  results  from 
a  lac);  of,  generally,   the  petrochemical    feedstocks  necessary 
for  plastics  materials  production.  !  'Cjie  greatest  constraint 
on  the  petrochemical    feedstocks 1  availability  is  the  suopl y 
of  crude  oil.     However ,    if   the  crude  oil   were  available  i" 
sufficient  quantity  to  run  the  existing  refineries  at.  capneit 
and  if  plastic  materials  demand  continues  at  near   recent  Levo 
the  total    refiner-/  output  will    in  turn  be  a  constraint.  New 
refii .'ty  plants  require  a  minimum  of    1  years  to  bring  on  line 
hence,   the  (.■•□•  1*  est  point   lor  new  refinery  capacity  to  become 
effective  is  projected   i       mid-1976.     The  overall   problem  i  s 
highly  complex  and  involves  th<    Inter/relation  of   United  ntatc 
manufacturing  capabilities  all   along  the  line. 


4.     The  way:;  of  affecting  the  general  predion   iiro  an  coropl  i cm tod 
an  the  description  of  Lhe  causes  nbov«.     Principally,  as 
each  constraint  is  removed,  another  constraint  appears  to 
limit  growth  beyond  a  somewhat  higher  level.     The  current 
constraint  is  crude  oil  supply.     Next  is  crude  oil  rcfininu 
capacity  and  aroma tics  conversion  and  recovery*     Beyond  this 
the  chemical  manufacturing  and  plastics  production  capacities 
will  equally  pose  constraints. 

The  stair— step  syndrome  will  go  into  effect.     Much  no*./  capacity 
will  l»e  planned  and  built,   providing  prices  are  right  for  such 
investment.     When  this  nov/  capacity  comes  on  stream  all  along 
the  line?,  supply  will  meet  demand,  until  demand  rises •  as  ll 
always  has  in  the  past,  and  supply  and  demand  come  into  phase 
again.     Then  a  new  planning  and  construction  cycle  starts  once 
a  <  |  <  i  Hi  . 

In  general,   it  must  also  he  recognized  that   in  !  i mes  of  tight 
supplies,  as  in  the  case  of  gasoline,   the  problems  arid  pracl  U*os 
of   the  norma  l   dintr  i  but:  ion  system  can  cause  varvin«i  surpluses 
and  shortages   in  the  supply  of  a  i  .  i I  Lcular  matei ial,  in 
several  geographical   nrrns  s  iinul  f.  nisoouKly . 
0.     Specific  plastics  materi  \ )   supply  analysis  shows: 
Poly vinyl  chloride  (rvr) 


Product  ion  is  plunk  restricted  -n.l  should  be  the 
in   '  7'l  as  in   '73.     Some  rellof   Ln  siqhl    For  '7!3 


!  ft'  1 


7^  . 


P<  >  iystyrene 


y  feedstock  and  ethylene, 
available  foj  which  feed- 
hie  m   Large  amounts  through 


1 


I 


[»o1  ye  thy  lone 


Mlfi 


Permanently  limited  by  plant  capacity.  Two  new  Union 
Carbide  plans  will  come  stream  in  '74  and  '75,  but 
only  add  about    3«  to  capacity. 


Production  is  limited  by  food stock,  riant  capacity 
scorns  adequate.     Ethylene  and  benzene . 


Hv  Ion 


Nylon  0  is  cut  back  approximately  HO-,   Benzene  related 
shortage? .     f'u  Pont   in  br  i.n<i  j.nq  on  >k;w  My  Ion  G/c-  capacity 
in   '75  to  increase  production  A')'h.     Bringing  thin  new 
capacity  on  stream  may  bo  hampered  by  feedstock  short ago 


ACTV  I  I1C3 


On  allocation  to  amounts  .less  than  last  year  because  of 
acetone  shortage.     Current  curtailment  about  90%~-expccted 
to  improve  as  results  of  Shell   fire  disappear. 


\cota  1 


Derived  from  natural  gas.  Minor  shortage  caused  by  plant 
capaei  ty . 

Phono I i  cs 

Production  generally  at  a  GOt  level  because  of  feedstock. 
Benzene  needed  for  phenol. 

Substantial  i  no  rear."'"   in  the  price  of  plastics  materials  aic 

to  be  expected.     The  primary  influence  on  material   prices  will 


be  exerted  by  the  availability  and  price  of  the  bui  ldi-ng  block 


Those,   in  turn,   reflect  the  price  of  the  basic  raw  materials, 
the  natural   gas   liquids,   and  crude  oil   fractions.     The  average 
price  of  a  barrel   of  crude  oil    has  more  than  quadrupled  during 
the  past  year.     The  price  of  benzene  and  propylene  have  both 


doubled,   and  more,    in  the  pant  five  yearn,   and  are  expected 


fco  inc ft '<"»;-»'.:  nl.   Least  25'.  more  during  the*  i".::;L   five  year 


pt/riod.  Kthyieno  increased  only  '!r".  durinq  Lhe  past  five* 
yea;  ■  -  .  but  Ls  expected  to  approximate ly  double  durinq  the 
next  5  years* 

These  price  trends  in  basic  materials  and  feedstocks  will 
naturally  manifest  themselves  in  the  ultimate  prices  of  the 
final  plasties  materials ,  materials  which  are  expected  to 
increase  on  an  av.-raqe  of  50-75%  durinq  the  next  five  years 
with  a  major  portion  of  the  price   Increase  takinq  place   i n 
t!ie  near  term ,  as  prices  ad  just  themselves  to  the  new  suppl 
demand  re 3 ationships. 

On  the  basis  of   the  above  information,  we  recommend  the  following  to 

the  users  oi  plastics  materials  in  Massachusetts: 

 l?ocoq.Tiize  and  plan  For  an  overall  continuation  of  a  1973 

type  shortaqc,  without   ?:ue  puttie,   throuah   i'jl't  and  }.[)'!:>, 
arid  possibly  in-o  \^T%-m 

—  -  -»n-.,-.  shortages  will  definitely  curtail  expansion  and  qrowth 
a •■>  the  plastics  industry  has  known  it,  and  all  companies 
should  bo  qui  do.-l  iicco  rd  inqly . 

 Products  based  primarily  on  the  availability  oi   low- cost 

pi  as  t  i  c:.  M,itt'r  i.a  J  s  For  price  mark<  trs  should  be  scanned 
carefully.     Materials  al  a  relative   low  cost  historically 
w.i  .1.  i   not.  be  avail  aide   for  several   years,    if  ever. 

 Companies  should   look  at  their  products  to  determine  i  f  they 

will  be  abb'  to  continue  to  produce  then;   and  if  so,  at  what 
price.     Will   the  products  sell  al    thai  price? 

 Companies  with  m atorial /product  problems  must    consider  the 

1    viability  of  their  business,  and  sect  aid  and  counsel,  if 
necessary,   from  the  ttassnchusotts  Department  ot  Commerce  and 
Development ,  and/or  the  SCOP.ll  proqram  of  the  .''.mail  Business 
Administration . 

 Some  plastics  material  suppliers  are  vertically   i.rd  oq rated . 

The  materials  division  may  he  a  part  of  a   large  oil  company, 
yet  the  division,    In  turn,    is  responsil  lo   for  the  administra- 
tion and  control  ol   a  plant  ics  moidinq  operation.     Supply! nq 
material  i  o  Lhis  "captive"  process inq  unit,  as  wol  1  as  havinq 
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to  fulfill  existing  supply  contracts,  may  place  a  severe 
strain  on  the  company's  ability  to  service  spot  sales  to 
individual   customers.     There  may  be  no  mater  in  J  available 
for  such  spot  sales,  and  companies  vbo  nay  have  ro !  i.od  on 
this  division  as  a  source  of  supply   in  the  past,  way  be 
just  pi  a  in  out  rof  luck  and  material. 

This  report   is  ar.  factual  a  picture  of  the  mater  ialfi  situation  as 

could  be  developed.     In   tts  implications   it   is  pessimist  i.e. 

The  situation  could  turn  out  to  bo  mor"  favet  abi  e  dopondiivi  on 

certain  factors.     We  suggest  caution   Ln  evaluating  those  factors 

optimist  a"  cnl  !  y. 

I.  Recession 

II   general   business  activity  is  down,  we  can  expect  less 
demand,     This  would  mean  that   existing    supplies  of  materials 
wi  1  I   go  farthi  -r  . 

2  .     P  o.  1. 1  o  -  cj  i  eroi  ca  Is 

If  for  nomc  reason  the  demand  lesson-;   for"  the  competing  uses 
for  benzene,  propylene,  ethylene,  etc.,    large  quantities 
would  be  released  for  use  in  flu?  manufacturing  of  feedstock 
for  plastics  material. 

1,     Specific  Uses 

If  automobile::,  housing,   appliances  kind  other  bin  users  of 
plastics  con!  inue  to  be  slow,   available  supplies  of  materials 
should  increase,  e.g.  polystyrene;   the  swing  from  shortage 
to  surplus  is  the  difference  of:  a  few  hundred  million  pounds. 
It  doesn't   take  many  events  to  push  the  swing  from  the  present 
famine  to  a  possible  feast. 

A  .     A 1  lp cat  i q n ■■. ; 

If   the  federal  govornmoni    suddenly  changed  the  allocation 
system  of  the  fx'tro-cherHiea]  companies  foj   plant  Lcs  material 
manufacture  use,   so  that  (hey  qet  all   the  feedstocks  needed, 
at  the  expense  of  some  other  industries,  we  might   rani  dl y 
have  more  of  some  materials  than  wo  could  readily  use. 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  cent  Lnuingly  being 
developed  new  uses   for  plastics  materials,   so  that  new 
demands  may  easily  counter  a  slack  off   in  an  existing  area. 
The  industry  wants  to  grow  despite   its  present  supply  problems 


The  solutions  to  many  of.  the  problems  alluded  to  lie,   as  usual,  at 


the  federal  level  -  Washington,  and  we  offer  the  following: 
I .     Price  Contro 1 

We  recommend  elimination  of  all  remaining  wage  and  price 
controls  affecting  our  industry  because  of  their  continuing 
.✓-'adverse  effect  on  the  production  of  plastics  materials. 


■ii 
1/ 


The  partial   elimination  of  Phase   tV  price;  controls  has 
helped  somewhat,  but  favorable  tax  advantages  on  exports 
and  on  materials  handled  through  DISC'S    (Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporations),   with  the  domestic  pricing 
structure  as  it  stands,   still  make  it  advantageous  to 
ship  feedstocks  and  plastics  materials  out  of  the  USA. 
Domestic  incentives  must  he  encouraged. 
Elimination  of  price  controls  will   give  the  producers 
of  feedstocks  and  materials,   in  the  various  steps  from 
the  barrel   of  crude  oil,  or  the  gas  well-head,  the 
chance  to  bid  successfully  on  the  products  they  need. 
Suppliers  will   be  able  to  sell  domestically  without 
profit  restraint  which  can  now  be  avoided  by  exporting. 

Allocation 

We  recommend  a  change  in  the  allocation  of  crude  oil  to 

maximize  the  product  of  petrochemicals. 

Many  of  the  newer,   larger  refineries,  which  are  capable  of 
turning  out    large  amounts  of  petrochemicals ,   have  had 
to  reduc  the  i  r  output  to  '/(>?. ,  and  sell  excess  cr  ude  oil 
above  ibis  figure  to  other  re  I  inei  i   s  having  Jess,  The 
latter  refineries  generally  do  riot  hove  the  ability  to 
produce  large  fractions  of  petrochemicals. 

Allocations  should  be  changed  to  obtain  the   Largest  amount 
possible;  of  petrochemicals  for  the  plastics  industry. 
Those  companies  which  now   Import  more  crude  then  they 
arc-  allowed  to  use  should  be  encouraged  to   import  all  the 
crude   they  arc  able  to  and  be  allowed  to  refine  it,  in 
order  to  maximize  their  production  of  petrochemicals. 

Exports 

We  favor  the  elimination  of  all  controls  and  a  return  to  a 

s  soon  as  practicable. 

Wo  deem  i.t  advisable  to  continue  surveillance  f>f  export 
trends,  without  urging  any  additional   controls  of  other 


-   ]  n 


Government-imposed  regulations  at  the  present  time. 
However  j   if  such  survoi  L  lance  shows  a  disport  ion  ate  amount 
of  raw  materials  arc  being  exported,  the  solution  required 
to  correct  tv:  is  situation  wi  1 1  be  sought. 

Export,    are  essential  for  our  participation  in  world  trade, 
and        earn  overseas  dollars  In  the  balance  of  payments 
struggle . 

each  plastics  material  supplier  was  required  to  submit  an 
allocation  plan  to  the  COLC  by  March  1st,  indicating  areas 
into  which  his  production  would  be  going.     Exports  are 
allowed  under  such  3  program,,  and,  of  course,   are  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

The  Task  Force  intend'?  to  keep  a  surveillance  on  the 
amounts  of  certain  plastics  materials  which  are  exposed, 
and  win  brine,  to  the  attention  of  industry  and  govern- 
mental officials  export  quantities  which  we  believe  are 
excessive,     These  materials  are  polystyrene,  PVC,  low 
density  polythylene,  high  density  polyethylene,  poly- 
propylene ,  and  phenolic. 

Although  much  material  is  exported  directly  by  the  plastic 
mater  Lai  manufacturers,  much  flows  overseas  through 
exportera,  new  and  old,  over,  whom  there  is  very  little 
control  cr  restraint. 

(In  the  area  of  surveillance,  while  five  materials  showed 
modest  increases  or  declines,  PVC  export  shipments  in 
January,   1974 1  according  to  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  figures,  were  25,904,000  pounds,  a  59?.  increase 
over  the  September- December- average  of  10,300,000  pounds 
per  month) - 
V n e nsp 3  ovm ent  Compensation 

Extended  unemployment  compensation  benefits  directly  attributed 
to  the  energy  crisis  should  be  funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  by  the  State  Government. 
Financial  Assi stance 


Th~  Congress,  through  the  vehicle  of  S.B.A.,  or  other  appropriate 
agencies,  is  urged  to  provide  adequate  funding  to  assist  plastics 
companies  where  "indicated  by  critical  conditions  resulting  from 
the  energy  crisis  that  may  causr?  "shut-downs"  and  job  loss. 
Processors 

We  urge  the  plastics  materials  manufacturers  and  suppliers  to 
recognize  the  plight  of  the  processors   (molders,  extruders, 
sheet  formers,  etc.)   and  to  do  everything  possible  to  make 


material  available  to  them*  as  a  direct  sale,  or  throuqh 

the  "compounders"  or  distributors,  who  usually  have  been 

the  source  of  materials   in  t.he  past. 

The.  Smaller  processor,  of  which,   there  are  a  qreat 
number  in  Massachusetts,  buys  in  units  ot  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  pounds  of  a  particular  material.  A 
dramatic  breakdown  in  distribution  has  occurred.  Many 
of  the  "Compounders" /distributors  themselves  have  been 
short  of  materials  for  several  months. 
The  "compounders'* /distributors  must  in  turn  service, 
fair  I v,  with  materials,   the  processors  dependent  upon 
them. 

7 .  The  Mat grig 1  Sunn 1 A  g r  s 

We  particularly  urcie  the  material,  supplier  to  develop  an 
equitable  means  of  supplying  the  Massachusetts  processors, 
to  hold  together  in  vital   form,   an   industry  that  is  so 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth, 

We  believe  the  emp] oymen t  qrowth  possibilities  o!.   the  plastics 
industry  exceed  those  of  any  other  Massachusetts;  rndustrv. 

8 .  S tanda rd  Ind us t t lai  Class i r'ica  tion 

We  recommend  that  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Development  codify  the   industries  in  the  Commonwealth 
by  a  seven  diqit-SIC  number,    instead  of   four, io  more  precisely 
define  each  company's  individual,  ope  t  a  tions  and  products .  This 
would,    Tor  instance,  help  immense Iv  in  locating  certain  key 
Massachusetts  industries  quickly  by  EDP,  or  in  altering  all 
companies  in  a  particular  qroup  about  impendinq  material 
shortaqes  or  other  crisis. 
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SUMMATION 


The  Plastics  Industry  in  Massachusetts  must  real ize: 

 Tho  material  shortaqe  is  real  and  will  last,    Income  degree, 

throuqh  1975,  and  perhaps  into  lc?7f>. 
 The  price  of  plastics  materials  hag  risen  and  will  continue  to 

rise  until  qovernment  requlations  end,  and  a  free  market  returns. 
 Each  company  should  review  its  nroducts  to  determine  if  it  can 

remain  viable  durinq  shortages  and  with  increased  prices,   and  plan 

accordingly. 

 Companies  making  products  baaed  on  lov;  cost  resins  must  consider 

if  they  can  sell   these  products  in  the  future  with  the  new  material 
pr  ice;> . 

The  Ma g sa chu 9 etts  Cong res g iona 1  Delegation  in  Washington; 

 Must  recognize  the  plight  of  the  plastics  industry  in  Massachusetts, 

/wTlich^empioys  43,000  people^ with  a  payroll  of  $315,000,000, 


 --Must  help  to  eliminate  all  price  cwU.U^  d  :•.  >  f  foctinu  our  industry. 


 Must  urge  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  aJter  the  allocation  of 

petroleum  to  maximize  the  production  of  petrochemicals  for  plastics. 
 Must  work  to  see  that  extended  unemployment  compensation  benefits 

directly  attributed  to  enerqv  crisis  are  funded  by  the  Federal 

Government,   rather  than  by  the  State  Government. 
 Must  persuade  Congress  to  provide  funding,   through  SBA,  or  other 

appropriate  agencies,   to  help  plastics  companies  hit  by  the 

energy  crisis. 
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As  a  Special  Action  Ta:-.k  Force  created  by  fiovornor  Sargent r  we  strongly 
recommend  to  him  that  he: 

 j — ^--urqe  his  stats  aqenciea  to  continue  to  cooperate  in  every  way  to 

help  the  beleaqured  plastics  companies  sustain  full  employment. 

 ^Recognize  the  inherent  strength,  now  and  for  the  future?,  of  the 

Massachusetts  plastics  industry*  and  to  provide  every  opportunity 
for  its  growth  and  development. 

 ^-—Personally  send  copies  of  this  .report,  to  each  member  of  the 

r      Massachusetts  Congressional  Delegation,   urqing  each  to  exercise 
hJLa  or  her  influence  to  help  this  all   iranortant  growth  industry. 

 Personally  write  and  send  copies' to  the  appropriate  federal 

~    agencies/  urqinq  them  to  act  on  the  Task  Force's  recommendations( 
and  to  report  back  on  those  which  they  can  proceed  to  implement. 

 Personally  inform  the  Governors  of  other  Mew  England  states 

y  of  the  measures  he  is  under taking,  and  to  request  their  cooperation 
and  suppoi fc . 

 Personally  write  the  eh i  c  f.  executive  officer  of  those  eomoanies 

who  participated  in  the  meetinq  with  him  and  his  Task  Force  on 
February  25th,  and  to  those  other  companies  who  were  unable  to 
attend,   urqinq  each  one  to  continue  to  supply  their  Massachusetts 
customers  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,   to   Insure  the  survival 
and  ultimate  qrowth  of  our  industry  here  in  the  Commonwealth. 


LONc;  RANCE 


As  a  Special  Action  Task  Force,  we  have  discussed  in  detail 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  Plastics  Industry  in  Massachusetts 
and  are  hopeful  thev  will  he  resolved  with  satisfaction  by   '75  or 
early  • 76 . 

Massachusetts  "imports"  too  much  from  other  nations  and  from 
other  parts  of  our  own  United  States. 

The  plastics/petrochemical  industry  creates  products  out  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  eras;:    it  doesn't  burn  except  to  create  and  maintain 
a  chemical  reaction.     Massachusetts  must  have  a  continually  growing 
Plastics  Industry  to  create  more  jobs  for  our  people  and  products  we 
can  "export".     We  are  currently  undergoing  a  traumatic  downturn  in 
that  growth  and  are  fighting  for  the  survival  of  many  companies  all 
because  we  do  not  control  enough  of  our  own  materials  manufacturing, 
starting  at  the  gas  wellhead  and  rhe  barrel  of  crude  oil. 

We  all  currently  need  gasoline  and  fuel  oil.     The  by-products  of 
the  traduction  of  these  vital  energy  materials  arc;  the  petrochemicals, 
the  basis  building  blocks  of  most  of  the  plastics  materials  we  use  here 
in  Masssachasetts. 

net's  create  our  own  sources  of  materials,  be  more  self -sufficient, 
and  be  able  to  rely  less  on  "imports".     Let's  refine  our  own  oil  and 


surround  the  refinery  that  should  be  built  here  in  Massachusetts  with 


petrochemical  plants.     More  and  more  petrochemical  products  will  be 


a3  opposed  to  natural  gas,   through  the  advent  of 


steam  cracking   (now  so  prevalent  in  Europe) ,     What  a  base  for  our 


Plastics  Industry  these  plants  \>fould  created 


There  will  be  no  on vestment  in  a  refinery*  and  therefore  no 
petrochemical  plants, without  an  assured  supply  of  crude  oil.  Until 
we  drill  our  own  wells  of  the  continental  shelf,  crude  oil  will  be 
"imported"  by  mammoth  tankers.     In  either  case  we  must  provide  deeo 
water  ports  a3  the  link  between  the  supply  of  crude  oil  and  the  inland 
refinery.     An  assured  supply  of  crude  oil  could  come  from  the  nulf 
Coast,   but  would  more  likely  come  from  overseas,    if  the  Federal 
Government  would  properly  establish  a  fi rm  oil  nolle*'. 

But  why  depend  upon    6ther  areas  for  crude  oil  and  qas  if  supolies 
/are  available  off  our  Massachusetts  coast?     Knowledgeable  geologists 
/  say  that  the  United  Stater.1   largest  unproven  oil  and  gas  reserves  Lie 

alonq  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf-~of:f  Massachusetts  shares. 
I  We  will  never  know  for  sure  what  is  there  until  we  drill  to  find 

out.  We  tolerated  "Texas  Towers"  off  shore  for  radar  surveillance*  also 
structures  used  as  lighthouses,   so  why  can't  we  accent  drilling  rigs? 

The  long-term  growth  and  survival  of.  the  Plastics  Industry  Is 
dependent  upon  an  infinite  suDply  of  carbon  and  hvdrogen,  which  can 
be  reconstituted  by  the  wonders  of  chemical  engineering  into  the  many 
plastics  materials  we  now  use  and  those  which  will  emerge  commercially 
in  the  future. 

The  greatest  and  most  economical  sources  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 

are  crude  oil.  and  natural  qas.     We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  use 

these  limited  resources  and  not  just  as   furls.     We  must  develop  and 

use  alternate  sources  of  energy  wherever  possible* 

On  a  lonq  range  basis, the  Task  Force  recommends: 

1.  Nuclear  power  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent  to  reduce  the 
need  for  fossel-f ueled  power  stations.     Thin  implies  a  greater 
dependency  upon  electrical  power  for  all  uses. 

2.  Research  and  Development  efforts  must  he  directed  to  the 
alternate  sources  of  energy  to  fully  develop  our  own  resources 
in  line  with  the  goals  of  "Project  Independence"  bv  1980. 
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/  Solar  energy. 

)  Liquefaction  and/or  rjanJ.ficat.ion  of  coal. 
{    Oil  from  shale 

\   Full  utilization  of  all  our  crude  oil  resources. 

3.  "Project  Independence" ,  be  directed  toward  the  conservation 
of  oil  and  gas  bv  developing  all  possible  sources  of  power, 
and  that  tl\e  United  States  government  create  and  properly 
administer  a  positive  Federal  policy  on  the  importation  of 
crude  oil  to  supply  the  refinery (3)  we  need  in  Massachusetts. 

4.  That  at  least  one  refinery  be  built  in  Massachusetts  to  supply 
the  current  needs  for  home  heating  and  gasoline  in  the  area,  and 
to  act  as  a  source  of  petrochemicals  for  the  Plastics 

Industry . 

5.  The  chemical  companies  be  encouraged  to  build  petrochemical 
and  feedstock  plants  to  fully  utilize  the  refinery  output 
and  thereby  give  the  Massachusetts!  Plastics  Industry  nearbv 
sources  of  material:?, 

6.  The  de-regulation  of  the  price  of  (natural  gas  be  initiated 
in  order  to  encourage  prospecting  for  new  wells  to  insure 
edguate  supplies. 

7.  The  offshore  oil  and  gets  exploration  be  undertaken  at  once, 
and  if  successful,    full   encouragement  and  assistance  be  given 
to  developing  a  Massachusetts  oil  industry, 

8.  The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  be  encouraged  and  supported  in 
itsstudv  of  the  feasibility  of  an  offshore  deep  water  terminal. 

These  proposals  «-?ro  in  the  interest  of  Massachusetts,   its  economic- 
industrial  base,   and  in  a  way  its  very  survival.     If  we  are  always  to 
be  farthest  from  the  ga3   fields;   at  the  end  of   the  pipelines,  dependent 
on  intermittent  supplies  of  foreign  crude  and  in  general  an  "importer" 
of  energy  and  petrochemicals,   people  other  than  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  w'll  control  our  destiny. 

The  initiative  onour  long-range  recommendations  belongs  to 
Governor  Sargent. 

He  can  endorse  them. 

He  can  infl  uence  them  on  trie  Commonwela ti i  and  Federal  Government. 
He  can  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  thev  can  thrive. 
We  urge  him  to  do  so. 
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The  Task  Force  pJan.'s  to  remain  active  to  help  Implement  this 
report,  monitor  fchOfia  factors  which  pertain  to  the  crisis  and  report 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Massachusetts  Plastics  Industry  on  the  proqrens 
of  relevant  events. 


P.  Reed  E stab rook #  Jr.,  Chairman 

Georcte  Broulllette 

Robert  A.  Chadbourne 

Aido  Cructnola 

Clarence  Daniels 

William  nibbs 

George  B.  Pickering 

Everett  L.  Stewart 

Staff;     Vincent  R.  Caroleo 
Carl  fiqer,  Jr. 

March   15,  1974 
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Addendum  1 


GOVERNOR'S  SPECIAL  ACTION  TASK  FORCE 

on 

PETRO-CH  E  M I CALS  —  P  LAS  TIC  I M  D  U  S  7*  RY 


Mr.  P.  Reed  E stab rook ,  Jr.  (Chairman) 

President,  Nov;  England  Section 

-The  Societv  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc. 

Brook  Molding  Corporation,  President 

30  Industrial  Way 

Norwood,   Massachusetts  02062 

(617)  762-4715 

Mr.  George  Brouillette,  General  Manager 
Reichhold  Chemicals,  Inc. 
77  Lowell  Junction  Road 
Andover,  Massachusetts  01810 
(617)    4  7  5-6600,   ext.   3  5 

Mr.  Robert  A .  Chadbourne,  President 

Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts 

4  005  Prudential  Tower 

Boston,   Massachusetts  02109 

(617)  262-1180 

Dr.  Aldo  Crugnole,  Chairman-Dept,  of  Plastic  Technology 

Low e 1 1  Tech  1 n a t i  t u  t e 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  01854 

(617)    454-7811,   ext.  324 

Mr.  Clarence  Daniels,  Coordinator! of  Research 
Activities  for  Pioneer  Valley  Section 
of  the  Leominster  Chamber  of  Commerce 
4  6  Main  Street 

Leominster,  Massachusetts  01453 
(617)  537-1646 

Dr.  William  Gibbs 

Vice  President  >'<  Director  of  Research  Development 
Foster  Grant:  Co.,  Inc. 
2  89  North  Main  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts     014  53 
(617)  534-6511 

Mr.  George  E.  Pickering 

Treasurer,  The  Society  of  Plastics  Engineers,  Inc. 

Arthur  D .   Little,  Inc. 

2  5  Acorn  Park  , 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02140 

(617)   864-5770,  ext.  2143  or  2144 

Mr.   Everett  L.  Stewart,  President 
Mc  K  en  ?.  \  e      Co .  ,  Inc. 
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G0Vr:Rr;0P.'3  SPECIAL  ACTION  TASK  FX)KCE_ 

on 

PEYRO-Cl  m  TICALS  —  F LAST ICS  INDUSTRY 
POSITION  PAPKR 

v'  January  22,  1974 

The  Governor's  Special  Action  Task  Force  is  convinced 
that  there  1b  an  Rnergy  Crisis.     Wc  believe  it  i3  real, 
pervasive,  and  its  oi  fects  will  be  with  us  for  a  number  of 
years.    Our  definition  d£  Energy  Crisis  is  that  there  is  a 
greater  demand  than  supply  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
fuels  and  derivative  products. 

The  shortage  of  materials  for  the  plastics  industry 
has  become  acute  and  is  having  an  extreme  effect  on  the 
approximately  113,000  people  in  Massachusetts  dependent 
on  the  Plastics  Industry  -  -  the  4  3 , 000  directly  employed 
by  the  industry  and  the  70,000  employed  in   jobs  who  are 
dependent  on  the  products  of  the  industry.     This  material 
shortage  is  not  solely  caused  by  the  energy  crisis  but  is 
also  the  consequence  of  the  industry's  phenomenal  growth 
rate  and  the  inability  of  the  material  suppliers  to  keep 
up  with  this  growth. 

The  chain  of  events  from  a  Massachusetts  molding  mach- 
ine bach  to  crude  ox*    in  a  we 13   in  West  Texas  or  Saudi 
Arabia  is  a  long  one.,  and  one  in  which  existing  inventories 
have  been  largely  depleted.     Although  overall  plastics 
resin  production  in  1073  was  about  14$  greater  than  in  1972, 
certain  plastics  materials  showed  a  lower  production  rate 
during  the  fourth  quarter  in  1973. 

As  a  whole,  the  plastics  industry  has  shov.n  a  10-15% 
compounded  growth  race  over  tli«j  past  decade,     The  current 
demand  for  plastic  products  and  the  extrapolations  made 
by  the  industry,  indicate  that  this  considerable  growth 
can  be  expect dd  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come  -  pro- 
viding that  current  problems  can  be  satisfactorily  resolved. 
Manufacturing  plants  producing  the  precursors  to  the  resins, 
the  plants  producing  resins  themselves,  require  substan- 
tial capital  outlay.     The  current  climate  of  uncertainty, 
regarding  the  availability  of  required  feedstocks  and  the 
availability  of  petroleum  products  and  natural  gas  for 
power,  has  resulted  in  a  curtailment  of  new  plant  starts. 
Wj th  the  expected  growth  in  resin  demand,  this  will  result 
in  an  unfavorable  resin  supply  situatic.    in  the  future  even 
if  the  feedstock  situation  is  a"*  levi«t:..od  >.     L»  ince  a  time  lag 
of  2-3  years  exists  for  new  plants  to  be  built,  this 
current  uncertainty  could  have  a  substantial  long  term  effect. 
The  current  situation,  therefore,  has  ch-i  effect  not  only  of 
curtailing  current  manufacturing  levels,  but  also  affects 
the  general  situation  for  some  time  to  come. 
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L'xports  have  increased  at:  a  slightly  higher  rate  than 
production  (6.8?,  of  production  in  1972  ta  7.0Y,  in  T>7 J,  an 
increase  ot  lrj'.',  in  the  annual  rate).    A  levelling  off  and 
then  a  turn  down  In  product! 6n  of  polystyrene  and  some  other 
plastics  resins coupled  with  accelerating  demand  and  some 
increases  in  exports  has  severely  tightened  an  already  acute 
supply  problem  in  polystyrene  and  other  resins • 

During  the  past  several  months,  firms  supplying  basic 
plastics  materials  have  substantially  tightened  their  credit 
terms  to  their  customers.     Where  45#  60,  90  or  even  120 
day  credit  terms  were  once  common  in  the  industry,  today, 
crtulit  is  extended  only  to  a  SO  day  period  or  leas.  Thin 
ia  a  particularly  harsh  financial  burden  on  small  companies 
which  predominate  in  Massachusetts* 

The  marketing  practices  Tor  some  renin  manufacturers 
has  tended  to  favor  direct  sales  to  a  small  number  of  large 
cust enters  rather  than  a  number  of  small  customers.  In 
the  present  situation  of  curtailed  supply,  thin  practice 
has  resulted  in  som*»  small  companies  lacking  a  supplier 
with  whom  he  has  an  established  relationship. 

The  shortage  of  feedstocks  and  other  related  supplies 
causes  slowdowns  in  production  -md  employment  in  plastics 
materials  plants.     At  the  same  time,  the  rapidly  worsening 
supply  of  the  large  volume  plastics,  and  man/  other  resins, 
lias  started  severe  cut  backs  in  the  processing  plants  all 
over  the   itate*    The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Development's  survey  indicates  a  minimum  projected 
loss  of  ISA  of  Jobs  In  the  plastics  industry  in  the  immed- 
iate future. 

KtitfPOUnt:  TO  REDUCTION    tN  PRODUCTION  WHICH  WOULD  RHSULT  IN 
CLOJUNC  PLANT  UY  HlZli  OF  FIRM  SlM  >W.'; : 
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The  supply  pipelines  arc  largely  emptv,  and  most  com 
panies 1  inventories  are  down  and/or  depleted,     Therefore ,  we 
must  expect  the  situation  to  worsen  before  it  improves. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  manv  employers  and  employees 
will  be  hurt  and  many  lobs  will  be  lost,  not  only  in  Massachusetts 
but  all  over   the  United  States.     The  Task  r'orce  has 
addressed  itself./ to  developing  a  position  and  a  program  to 
combat  the  shortages  which  prevail  and  ease  as  much  as  possible 
the  inevitable  dislocation  which  is  occurring* 

Host  of  the  plastics  materialproblems  are  in  the  domain 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  therefore,  all  possible 
influence  must  be  exerted  in  that  direction  to  accomplish 
logical  and  proper  ends. 

On  the  re deral  Level 

1.  A 1 local  ion 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  has  implemented  on  -January 
15,   1974,  an  allocation  program  in  response  to  wide 
spread  shortages  of  petroleum  derived  products.  Petro- 
chemical feedstocks  are  recognised  in  this  program  and 
the  suppliers  of  pe  trochemical  feedstocks   -ire  required 
toprovide  allocated  amounts  of  those  materials.  The 
present  program  is  too  new  to  be  evaluated  on  its 
effect! veneris,  and  some  3  -  6  months  may  be  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  program.     It  may  be  that  further  steps 
in  regulation  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the  availa- 
bility of  re^in'-';  and  related  materials  to  the  plastics 
Indus fry.     If  these  steps  appear  necessary,  current 
authorization  provided  to  the  FEO  will  be  sufficient 
to  affect  them.     A  concerted  effort,  however,  will  be 
required  to  obtain  action  by  FEO . 

2 .  Phase  IV  -  Decontrol 

Remove  immediately  all  Phase  IV  price  controls  on  feed- 
stocks, petrochemicals,   and  plastics  materials  and  pro- 
ducts to  once  again  establish  a  free  market.     A  free 
market  is  essential  for  the  development  of  supplies  to 
make  it  profitable  Tor  producers  to  sell  their  products, 
in  the  United  States,   and  to  attract  imports  of  petro- 
chemicals.    Better  that  we  have  higher  priced  materials, 
than  none  at  all,   to  preserve  jobs. 

3 .  Exports 

A  free  market  should  tend  to  slow  down  exports  of  petro- 
chemical:* fund  plastics  materia]  bv  making  it  as  profitable 
for  the  producers  to  sell   these  products  in  this  country. 
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Howevor,  because  of  the  widespread  unemployment  with 
which  the  Plastic  Industry  is  faced,   the  ex.i  stinq 
emerqency  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Federal  Enerqy  Office  should  be  used  to 
license  and  limit  exports  of  materials  vifal  to  the 
Plastics  industry  to  the  sane  quarterly  amounts  as 
exported  in 

^  '       Unemp 1  oy me nt  Cowpotjs  a t i on 

Extended  unemployment  compensation  benefits  directly 

attributed  to  the  energy  crisis  should  be  funded  by 

the  Federal  Government  rather  than  the  State  Government. 

5 •      F inane 1 a 1  Ass is tance 

The  Congress,  though  the  vehicle  of  S.B.A.  or  other 
appropriate  aqenci.es,   is  urged  to  provide  adequate 
funding  to  assist  plastics  companies  where  indicated 
by  critical  conditions  resultinq  from  the  energy 
crisis  that  may  cause  "shut-downs"  and  job  loss. 

Wo  urge  the  Governor  to  strongly  support  these  five 
recommendations;  and  to  enlist  the  heljp  of  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  put  all  possible  pressure  on  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,    the  Federal  Rnerqy  Office,   and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  see  that  these  recommendations 
are  carried  out. 


Addendum 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Survey 
of 

P ET RO -CHEMI CAL —  PLASTICS  IN DU 3 TRY 
MATERIALS  SUPPLY  SHORTAGE 
1973  -  1974 
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